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Economic condition of Ireland. That island is naturally a great pasturing
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of Ireland country; its cattle and its wool were at one time the best
in Europe. It might have become a great manufacturing
country as well. But the selfishness of English farmers and
manufacturers stifled its enterprise. The English Parliament
had already, in Charles II's reign, forbidden the importation
into England of cattle, sheep, and swine, alive or dead. It
proceeded, in William IIFs reign, to prohibit altogether the
exportation of Irish woollen manufactures, and to confine
the export of Irish unmanufactured wool to England alone,
where the wool had to pay heavy import duties.1 Irish
industries were thus ruined. But this does not exhaust the
evils from which Ireland suffered. As a consequence of the
Irish support to James II, a great deal of land had been
confiscated, and it is reckoned that, after the Revolution,
three-fourths of it belonged to owners of British descent.
Irish A large number of these owners lived in England in the

landlords gjg^gjj^ century, and let their land to people called
" middlemen", who often rackrented and exploited the
smaller tenants to whom they sublet. The wretched Irish
peasant, paying rent to a middleman, tithes to the Pro-
testant clergyman, and dues to his Roman Catholic priest,
had in some cases, it was said, " hardly the skin of a potato
to subsist upon ".

Such were the conditions in Ireland in the earlier part of

Irish the eighteenth century, and they all combined to degrade

emigJon and to debase the great mass of the population and to make

the country a most unhappy one.   The more energetic and

ambitious Irishmen, indeed, left their own country to pursue

their fortunes elsewhere.  Spain, for instance, possessed five

Irish regiments, and within a hundred years a quarter of a

million Irishmen, it is said, joined the Irish Brigade in

France.   It was that brigade which took the chief share in

defeating the British at Almanza and at Fontenoy, and

_ * It is true that after 1743 the British Government encouraged the flax and
linen industry at Belfast; but that was inadequate compensation.